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most words in our long-suffering language are both abused and prostituted ; 
is that any reason why one should not try to use them considerately and 
with respect? — which brings us to the graver portion of our friend's 
accusation: namely, that we used meticulous in an improper sense. Let 
us see. 

We were referring to the anxious attempts of Miss West's critical 
predecessors to " place " Henry James as an artist, and we wrote this : 

" * * * disconcerted them by * * * selecting an entirely new and un- 
prepared destination for him — one, to be sure, that was full of light and peace 
and beauty, but not at all in the location that had been so meticulously planned 
by the predecessors of Miss West" 

Now " meticulous," says our friend, means " timid, fearful." We 
knew it did. It also means, according to the Century, the Standard, and 
Webster's, " over-careful ". — " Timid ", " fearful ", " over-careful ". 
That is what we meant. That is what we said. 

We are honestly indebted to our friend. It is salutary for those who 
are trying to behave toward verbal prostitutes as if they were children of 
God to be reminded that the watchful eye of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Literary Vice is sleeplessly upon them. 

— L. G.] 

THE KING'S ENGLISH AND UNCLE SAM'S 

Sir, — In the January number of the Review Mr. C. Jefferson Weber 
talks interestingly of words, American in origin, introduced into our 
language, and of words from other sources now in use here which differ- 
entiate our speech from that of England. All true, and his instances 
are commonplace knowledge, but it is conceived that he entirely misrep- 
resents the relation of English in the United States to English in 
England. It is not true that Americans " make vain pretensions to 
speaking English." Possibly it is true, as he says, that " all their pecul- 
iarities of speech, instead of being regarded by foreigners as pictur- 
esque idioms of the language, are discouraged in England and elsewhere 
by the application to them of the name ' Americanisms ', or are recog- 
nized to provide amusement for those who speak the King's uncontam- 
inated English." But such discouragement may be borne with great 
complacency, and any amusement furnished may perhaps be taken as 
appreciation at last in England of American humor. The number of 
persons, though, that speak " the King's uncontaminated English " is 
so very small that the triumph of amusing them would be trifling. In- 
deed, if there truly be any such one person in existence, he would be 
much more likely to make himself readily understood in Chelsea, Ver- 
mont, than he would at the Court of St. James. 

The fact is, England has no more monopoly of the English language 
than it has of English common law. America has done much in the 
extension and development of that great body of legal principals, some 
of which developments have received British adoption. England also, 
in the mean time, has done much to enrich the growth of the great struc- 
ture, and America has profited thereby. The English language has 
grown and will continue to grow here, and it has grown and will grow 
there. England has no monopoly even of the amusement derivable from 
the hearing of unfamiliar words or pronunciation when uttered by a 
stranger from overseas. In these times, of all others, let us pray that 
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with God's help the time may never come when Americans and English- 
men cannot take differences in good part, nor when their language shall 
cease to be common to them both. 

Milton, Mass. Charles J. Hubbard. 

BUNKUM 

Sir, — Your editorial, " We Must Kill to Save," is far and away the 
sanest and sincerest article on the war I have read in any British or 
any other paper or magazine for a long, long while past. I do not 
know whether I am, like you, " a Democrat " ; but I know I want 
intensely to make the world better for poor people, laboring people, 
" the masses " ; and that I have come to hate privilege and every sort 
of oppression. But, like you, I have been utterly sickened by the flatu- 
lent declarations — sometimes merely thoughtless, sometimes hypocritical 
— that "this is a war to secure, Sir, the sacred tenets of Democracy," 
and so on, and so on. Charles Dickens, a man of the people, would 
have torn to tatters this bunkum by putting it in the mouth of Chadband, 
Pecksniff & Co. 

We are out, as you say, just to save ourselves and our dear ones 
from the Devil — in the shape of Germany today. 

We are out to administer a thrashing to the " Might Is Right " 
school: to safeguard small nations. Surely, that is good enough? 

I am at work on a book on the war, the result of repeated visits to 
British as well as French and Italian fronts and bases. I intend to 
quote from this article of yours, because it refreshes me by its candor 
and truth. 

I particularly resent — and suspect — the movement in this country 
of some people to " diplomatize " Turkey or Bulgaria out of the war 
by a separate peace. That means re-establishing the deviltries of Turkey 
in Armenia and elsewhere. Let us fight it out, not dodge it out. 

London, England. D. F. H. 

FROM A YOUNG PATRIOT 

Sir, — Your stating in the editorial " We Must Kill to Save " that 
" we shall not give our men to be slaughtered nor our money to be 
wasted. We shall ask something more than praise from Europe or 
flamboyant statements of our own authorities telling of the wonderful 
things that are going to be done sometime in the future; always in the 
future but never in the present ", and that there will be a demand " that 
faith be justified by works ", has done much to strengthen my hope that 
the American people will not let rhetoric camouflage the truth, or " hon- 
eyed words " appease their righteous anger ! Having recently attained 
my majority, I can not help but feel assured that any sacrifices I may 
have to make will net my country all that they may be worth, if the future 
attitude of the American people towards the conduct of the war will 
be what you have said in the above it would be. 

Enclosed is my check, for which kindly continue my subscription 
to your monthly, which I hope will not be " outlawed " by our Post- 
master-General or prohibited from camp should I be drafted. 

Toledo, Ohio. Harold H. Torbet. 



